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FULL OWNERSHIP. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., April 29. 
PRINCIPLE of the utmost importance 
is that which teaches us to perfect our 
ownership of the things in our possession. 
And this perfect ownership of a thing implies 
not only a sure hold of it, but a swinging hold. 
In reference to property it is more impor- 
tant that we should perfect our ownership of 
what we have, than that we should get more. 
Until a man’s estate is convertible and in such 
a condition that he can swing it and use it, he 
cannot be said to more than half own it. 
Again, a body like the Community which 
operates through agents, must find a way to 
thoroughly possess those agents. If the men 
it sends abroad are liable to be taken posses- 
sion of by foreign influences, the Community 
has but half ownership of them. We must gain 
not only a sure, but a swinging hold of all our 
agents. It is more important to do this than it 
is to multiply them. We had better diminish 
the number if necessary to make the owner- 
ship complete. The Community must be able 
to send them abroad and call them home with 
full control, feeling that if they go to the oppo- 
site side of the globe they are ours, the same 
as if they were here. 


There are many other particulars in respect 
to which this principle is true and applicable. 
It is true in the affairs of a man’s own person 
and character. A man must begin by owning 
his own body—subduing it to the control of 
his spiritual nature. Lawless appetites, or 
disabling infirmities indicate that a person has 
but partial ownership of himself. 


In mental economy it is more important to 
perfect the ownership of the ideas we already 
have than it is to extend them. A few ideas 
held with certainty, are better than wide-spread 
information of which you are only half sure. 
The true condition, however, is one in which 
the person is always gaining the materials of 
thought, both proven and unproven. But the 
two kinds should be kept separate. A man 
may have a great amount of speculation going, 
if while doing so he is careful to remember 





that it is not sound knowledge, but only ma- 
terial possessed in a loose, outside manner ; 
and if he holds distinct from it the inside cir- 
cle of facts and ideas that he is certain of and 
that form the cash capital of his life. His 
profit is in absorbing the former into the latter. 

The same principle may apply to the case 
of the Community and its friends. It is very 
pleasing to multiply the hold of outside sym- 
pathizers ; but here too the difference must 
be observed between the certain and the un- 
certain. The interior life and organization of 
the Community must be held clearly and dis- 
tinctly as the central interest, the real thing 
of value: and the circle around it is to be ab- 
sorbed as fast only as the Community owner- 
ship in it can be perfected. 


SHAKER COMMUNISM. 
v. 

HE Shakers have taken stock with all other 
sects in the great mistake that Jesus Christ 
failed to come the second time according to his 
promise before the generation in which he lived 
had passed away. But there is a mixture of 
truth in their ideas about the nature of his second 
coming and its consequences, and in their ideas 
of the resurrection and judgment. They do 
not believe in a great material display—a bod- 
ily appearance of Christ in the natural clouds, 
visible to natural eyes, and seen at once by 
all the inhabitants of the earth. To those who 
quote the words of the angels who appeared to 
the disciples after Christ’s ascension, and said, 
“This same Jesus which is taken up from you 
into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven,” they answer : 
“This miraculous ascension was seen by none 
but those whom he had chosen to bear witness 
of it, and their testimony was the only evi- 
dence the world ever had of it. If then, Christ 
is to come in like manner, it certainly follows 
that he must come equally out of sight of natu- 
ral men, and be equally unknown to the world. 
Of course none but his chosen witnesses could 
have any knowledge of his coming.” So far the 
Shakers’ answer is very pertinent, but when 
they go on to the inference that the world must 
rely again upon the testimony of Christ’s chosen 
witnesses or remain in unbelief about his second 
coming, we say No! his promise was enough; 
we need no testimony of witnesses that he kept 
his promise. Indeed the witnesses were to be 
“caught up,” and not left to tell. Paul says, 
“ We which are alive and remain shall be caught 
up together with them [the dead in Christ] in 

the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air,” &c. 
Further, to show that Christ’s second coming 
was not to be “ with observation,” the Shakers 
quote his own significant words, “Behold, I 
come as «a thief,” and say, “a thief comes se- 
cretly in the night, while men are asleep and 
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unconscious of what is passing. Christ came 
when the world in general were not watching.” 
Here again is a pertinent argument, but why 
not carry out the figure and suppose he stole 
something—took something away—caught up 
those who were looking for him ? 

Thirdly, they make a scientific objection to 
the common idea of Christ’s second appearing, 
which is not very easy to answer. If he should 
descend literally from the blue vault, no matter 
with what splendor, he could be seen ouly by 
the inhabitants of one hemisphere. To be seen 
by all the world, he must descend upon both 
sides of the earth at once, which would be im- 
possible. 

The Shakers have a general idea that the work 
of Christ’s first coming was not perfected till 
his second; that the primitive saints waited in 
hope for a future manifestation which should 
perfect the work of salvation in them, Christ 
said to his disciples, speaking of the signs which 
should precede his second coming—* When 
these things shall come to pass, then look up, 
and lift up your heads; for your redemption 
draweth nigh.” “This,” say the Shakers, “ shows 
that their redemption was not obtained before 
the second coming.” Again the apostle John 
says, ‘‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God ; 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be; 
but we know that when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is ;” 
which the Shakers also quote to show that the 
work of salvation was not complete till the 
second appearing. They might go on and 
quote a thousand other texts in the New Testa- 
ment, to the same effect; but to stretch this 
time of waiting across the centuries to Mother 
Ann, when it is no oftener spoken of than it is 
limited by every fair inference to the generation 
in which Christ lived, is certainly Shakerism 
and not Bible. 

The Shakers say that none were really born 
of God till Mother Ann appeared. The new 
birth requires the united influence of spiritual 
parents, in the order of male and female, and 
the eternal Christ in Jesus was the male, and 
the eternal Christ in Ann Lee was the. female, 
constituting the father and mother of all the 
children of God. Now it would seem that 
children of this birth should be called the 
children of Christ and only the grandchildren 
of God. The Shakers find both male and female 
in Christ, and leave God a solitary being. . They 
say indeed that there is a Father and Mother 
principle in the Deity, but these are incompre- 
henisibly united in one person. Why should 
we not rather believe that Christ is to God 
what woman is to man; that he was with the 
Father from the beginning, not as a principle 
but as a person, and it was in the image of this 
duality that man was created, and that the 
children of God are born of this duality, and 
not of Jesus and Mother Ann? We find Christ 
represented as having all the characteristics of 
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a woman in his relation to God, though he is 
the head of man, as man is of the woman. 
Taking this view, we are not forced to the denial 
that any were born of God before the second 
coming, which is a manifest contradiction of the 
whole tenor of the first epistle of John. It 
is evident that the primitive believers were ex- 
pecting the redemption of their bodies at the 
second coming; but in the most important 
sense a portion of them at least were born of 
God when John wrote his epistles, if there is 
any meaning in words. See also John’s gospel, 
1: 12, 18. 

The Shakers say truly that the common ex- 
pectations in regard to Christ’s second coming 
and the last resurrection and judgment, are 
vague and bewildering. There is a theory of a 
millennium, or thousand years of Christ’s reign 
on the earth, but whether it is to be before or 
subsequent to his second coming, is undefined ; 
whether Christ is to be present personally or only 
in spirit, is a matter of uncertainty. Some be- 
lieve in two comings, one to inaugurate the mil- 
lennium, and the other to judge the world. There 
is a similar confusion of ideas about the resur- 
rection and judgment. Persons are supposed 
to go to their reward immediately after death. 
But somewhere in the future there is to Le a gen- 
eral resurrection and judgment, when these 
same persons are to come out of their graves 
and be judged. The Shakers make a summary 
disposal of all these perplexities, by including 
at once in the manifestation of Mother Ann and 
the development of their order, not only the 
second appearing of Christ but the resurrection 
and final judgment. 

They believe that souls have a conscious ex- 
istence hereafter, but repudiate the idea of any 
resurrection of the body. The idea that the 
resurrection can have any operation on matter, 
they treat as absurd. It is an operation upon 
the soul purely—is progressive, and is in effect 
the same as regeneration. It is, in their own 
words, “a passing from the first Adam to the 
second,” and it is complete when the soul has 
risen entirely out of the “ generative nature.” To 
come down plainly to their meaning, the dead 
are those who are living in the works of the 
flesh, that is, in “generation ;” the last trump 
that awakens them is the gospel of Ann Lee; 
and the resurrection is a rising into a state 
where the sexual instinct is extinguished. So 
they say boldly the resurrection has already 
commenced, and many have risen with Christ 
and walk with him in white. The introduction 
to the spiritual world is the least important part 
of the resurrection to the individual. 

The judgment day has also begun with them. 
According to their theory, the second coming 
of Christ, the commencement of his millennial 
reign, the commencement of the resurrection and 
judgment, are all coincident. And these events 
are all progressive, and all have their manifesta- 
tion and development in the rise and progress 
of the “ Millennial church.” The second coming 
even is progressive. Where it is compared in 
the common version to lightning, the Shakers 
say we should read, shining light, and they 
compare it to the rising of the sun and its en- 
lightening the earth from place to place until 
every part under heaven has been fully illumi- 
nated. They find a way, moreover, to under- 
stand the expression, “In a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye,” as not instantaneous but 





gradual, which we must confess seems to us a 
little like wresting the scriptures. 

As the manifestation of Shakerism is the 
“shining light” and the millennial reign, so it 
is the day of judgment, if we permit the Sha- 
kers toexplain. The day of judgment, they say, 
is anew and last dispensation of the gospel, call- 
ing men to adeeper and more consummate trial 
of character. This trial is the trial of celibacy. 
Celibacy is Ann Lee’s gospel, and the judgment 
goes on just as fast as this gospel is preached. 
Those who confess their sins and renounce the 
“ works of the flesh,” that is, marriage, pass the 
judgment ; those who go on disobedient remain 
under its condemnation. 

Now we do not find ourselves brought into 
judgment by Ann Lee’s gospel, but we agree 
with the Shaker doctrine that we need not wait 
for a future day, but may pass the judgment in 
our experience here; as it is said, “ If we would 
judge ourselves we should not be judged.” And 
we believe that the full light of truth is all that 
is wanted to make a judgment day. H. 


A GALE ON LAKE ERIE. 


EAVING Detroit on my return from the 

west, I embarked, with many other pas- 
sengers, in a lake steamer for Buffalo. The ves- 
sel carried sails as well as steam-power, and 
with a favoring southwesterly breeze, we made 
good progress during the first part of the voy- 
age. On the second day we had arrived within 
twenty-five miles of Erie harbar, when, between 
five and six o’clock in the evening, the captain 
of the boat was seen to pass quickly accross the 
deck, from stern to bow, with hat in hand, 
bringing it down with a quick stroke, as though 
he was driving something before him; and in- 
stantly every seaman, who, but a minute pre- 
vious, was leisurely attending to his duties, 
sprang away to different quarters with the agil- 
ity of so many gymnasts. Quick as a thought 
the halyard was let run, and down came the 
sails with a crash on the deck, and were quick- 
ly furled; the boats were lashed, and every 
movable thing that could be made fast was be- 
ing secured. I saw nothing alarming to cause all 
this movement, but observing the captain cast an 
anxious look to the northwest, I looked in that 
direction, and saw what appeared to be a small 
cloud rising up, which had something of an an- 
gry look; but before the sailors had had time 
to accomplish their work, the whole secret was 
told. One of those terrible gales which vessels 
that navigate these waters are liable to meet 
with, especially late in the season, was upon us. 
The first blast of wind that struck the steamer 
seemed to nearly capsize her. The vessel was 
suddenly thrown on her beam ends, and her 
cargo (at least the deck’s load), was shifted to 
leeward; boxes, barrels, &c., were sent pell-mell 
accross the deck, which, together with the vio- 
lence of the wind, now operated to hold her in 
that position. All hands immediately set to 
work to right the ship by removing the lug- 
gage to the opposite side of the vessel. Pas. 
sengers (those who were able to keep their feet 


and were not otherwise disabled by sea-sick- 


ness) assisted in the work. The vessel was so 
much careened over, that it was difficult to 
move the freight. In assisting two sailors to 
roll a cask of alcohol across the deck, I was 
twice carried back with them by the careening 





of the vessel, before succeeding in our object. 
After a while the efforts of the crew were suc- 
cessful in righting the ship, but by this time the 
waves ran so high, and the vessel rolled and 
pitched so badly, that it was impossible for a 
landsman to keep his feet without holding on to 
something ; and the lower deck, amid-ship, was 
flooded with water by the waves which broke 
over the vessel. 

In a short time two or three hundred passen- 
gers were nearly all prostrated by sea-sickness, 
and such a time of heaving, groaning, erying 
and praying, | had never before witnessed. | 
had now seated myself on deck, in an angle 
formed by the captain’s office and a projection, 
where I could brace myself, and watch his mo- 
tion. He was constantly on the alert, and it 
was evident, judging from his anxious looks, 
that our situation was a critical one. The cap- 
tain once or twice, went into the ladies’ cabin, 
the inmates of which were now making a great 
ado, and endeavored to quiet their fears. He 
afterwards stated that while sitting in the cabin, 
a lady was thrown from one of the upper 
berths by a sudden lurch of the vessel, and 
passing clear over his head, landed on the oppo- 
site side of the cabin. I could sympathize with 
those who offered up prayers for our safety, and 
deliverance from a watery grave, if not with 
their fears. 

Some scenes in the midst of that wild dis- 
order of the elements, were irresistibly funny. 
Among the passengers on board, were fifteen 
or twenty Indians, who previous to the storm 
had stowed themselves away, high up on the 
boxes and baggage, between decks. When the 
gale struck the vessel, these boxes &c., came 
down with a crash, sending the Indians sprawling 
across the deck in a most laughable manner. 
Some were meanly clad, with the exception, per- 
haps, of a brand-new fur hat, with a broad gilt 
band around it, of which they seemed very 
proud; others were better dressed, and still 
some others were genteely appareled, according 
to Indian fancy, in blue broad-cloth, with beaded 
moccasins on their feet, and their limbs wound 
with broad belts of wempum nearly to their 
knees ; some had rings in their noses, and huge 
ones in their ears, and one even had the rim of 
his ear cut in a manner to hang down as an or- 
nament. They were terribly frightened at the 
unexpected catastrophe which had befallen them, 
and as they crawled out from amongst the box- 
es, and stood staring around, and at each other 
in utter consternation, my sense of the ridicu- 
lous burst its bounds, and I was for a time con- 
vulsed with a fit of laughter. 


We now made slow and uncertain progress ; 
the vessel rolled and pitched so badly, that 
three strong men at the wheel could not keep 
her steadily on her course. Alternately, one 
paddle-wheel would be buried deeply under 
water, while the other would be entirely out, 
and when it in turn came down with a crash, 
and buried itself, it made the boat rack and 
tremble as though it were on the point of going 
to pieces. In this way the steamer labored for 
more than five hours, in making a distance that 
we could easily have run in two hours’ time of 
fair sailing. The night was intensely dark and 
stormy. The Erie light was along time in 
sight, and it seemed as though we should never 
reach it. However, Providence seemed to favor 


us, and at length we gained the harbor, passed 
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the piers in safety, and came to an anchor in- 
side the bay. When they let go the anchor, 
the captain was heard to say, “This is more 
than I expected.” 

I now went in search of my traveling com- 
panion, whom I had not seen during the storm. 
I found him looking pale and haggard, and in a 
pitiable plight from head to foot. It appeared 
that when the gale broke upon us, le, with an- 
other individual, grappled and held on at a sin- 
gle post, which they occupied in common 
during the storm; and in this position they 
stood, and fairly made targets of each other in 
their involuntary efforts at relief. 1 asked him 
why he stood and allowed such extraordinary 
performances to continue? He said he could not 
help himself; that once he let go his hold 
and tried to get away, but the first he knew, his 
head struck the deck and he was obliged to 
crawl back, and hold on to the post in order to 
keep out of the water. Many passengers now 
left the steamer, to take the stage to Buffalo, de- 
claring they never would be caught again on 
Lake Erie. But deeming that the worst was 
past, I prepared to stay by the boat. After 
waiting thirty-six hours, we put to sea in rather 
heavy weather, but gradually the wind and 
waves fell, and in a few hours the lake was as 
calm and smooth as a sea of glass; and as the 
sun went down, reflecting its last yellow rays 
on the city of Buffalo, we sailed majestically up 
its harbor, and landed safely on its wharf. 

H. T. 


THE “ MILLENNIAL FRATERNITY.” 


[ There is as much to be learned sometimes by de- 
feat, as by success: The “ Millennial Fraternity,” 
whose incipiency a year ago we chronicled, among 
the other “social oil-speculations” of that period, 
has suspended operations—become defunct in tact, 
without “ striking oil.” We should have been glad 
to have had a report of their operations from a mem- 
ber of the Fraternity, but as such a report has not 
come to hand, we are induced to print the following 
historical sketch of the society by an outsider, who as- 
sumes to have had an opportunity for observing its pro- 
gress and difficulties. That our correspondent treats 
the subject in a slightly jocose manner, is, perhaps no 
objection to his view; since we know him to be a 
professed socialist and free from any malicious intent. 
He probably thinks that in this sober world, any 
chance to turn tragedy into comedy is too good to 
be lost, and that a misfortune is but half felt, when 
folks can be made to laugh at it. Ep. Crr.] 


Epiror oF THE CIRCULAR :— 

It may be remembered by those alive to pub- 
lic questions twenty years ago, that from 1843, 
through the following decade, the question of 
Association upon the system of Fourier was 
much discussed by the press, and championed 
chiefly by the TZribune. Many, through the 
earnest appeals of its brilliant advocates, were 
drunk with the certainty of a speedy reconstruc- 


- tion of society, where pecuniary care would be 


unknown, where human beings could work in 
those spheres to which nature best allotted 
them, where all children would receive an edu- 
cational development to the utmost of their 
capabilities, where men and women were free to 
form congenial unions without a thought of fi- 
nancial restriction, and where mankind would 
form one grand and loving brotherhood, explor- 
ing the sciences, making art a religion, and ren- 
dering the beautiful earth a garden and magni- 
ficent temple of the Most High. 

Many clusters of devotees assembled in small 
numbers at different points throughout the 





Northern States, with trifling capital and inade- 
quate administrative capacity. Some failed 
through these causes alone, and others through 
the superadded misfortune of fire. Among the 
most prominent were Brook Farm, near Boston, 
and the North American Phalanx, near Red 
Bank, New Jersey. There are those who still 
believe that only through some socialistic form 
can the happiness of society be achieved, and 
who consider its advent certain as the coming 
sunrise. By these, all practical attempts are 
considered worthy of chronicle, as part of the 
history of the epoch. A short notice of the fol- 
lowing little effort may prove acceptable, and 
amuse : 

A worthy lecturer on Phrenology, named 
Hamilton, was considerably disturbed at the 
world’s incongruous mating. Men and women, 
he thought (and truly), formed alliances, through 
the force of circumstances, which were rarely 
their leading choice. Bilious temperaments 
were allied to bilious temperaments, nervous to 
nervous, and sanguine to sanguine. A suitable 
balance of antithesis was undreamed of. 
Square-headed females he found reposing in the 
arms of square-headed husbands ; sloping fore- 
heads leaned in connubial kiss to sloping fore- 
heads ; benevolent bumps were allied to benev- 
olent bumps, when sadly needed elsewhere, and 
combative bumps were, alas! held fearfully in 
common. And what children were engendered ! 
No balance of faculties! All this, to a profes- 
sional, was distressing. How remedy it? He 
had read of Communism as carried out success- 
fully by the Oneida Community. He would 
found a Community, where, under his leader- 
ship, men and women would become well versed 
in their respective temperaments and bumps, 
and form alliances through his suggestion. An 
ecstatic harmony would prevail, and juveniles 
would be born cherubs. 


He selected for his experiment, Hammonton, 
asettlement eight years old, cleared from the 
scrub oaks of Southern Jersey, on the Camden 
and Atlantic Railroad. Many New England 
spiritualists, health reformers, &c., had settled 
there, and, ou a five acre lot, and a house with 
ten rooms, he reared his banner and called on 
the faithful to follow. Our friend talked ear- 
nestly, spoke of his ample funds, which he con- 
templated investing, and induced several to 
state, that if prospects were so promising, they 
also would invest. His note-book soon figured 
up a respectable amount, and an inviting circu- 
lar was issued and duly copied in a number of 
spiritualist and reformatory papers. %60,000 
was announced as raised, and a band of “tried 
souls” stood ready for the leap, and the world 
was urged to abandon the strife of conflicting 
interests, and shelter beneath the wings of the 
“Millennial Home.” It was stated that mem- 
bers would be admitted chiefly with reference to 
their temperaments and phrenological bumps, 
and all applications not made in person, were 
to be accompanied by a photograph of the ap- 
plicant. 

A heterogeneous assemblage of a dozen con- 
vened, which soon enlarged to twenty-five. 
Brother Hamilton, for some reason, could not 
make immediately available the thousands he 
promised, and cash became an object. Any 
that could invest a few hundred dollars were re- 
ceived, no matter how large their families or 
how incongruous their bumps. Eating went 





on at a rapid rate, and no industries were un- 
dertaken. Brother Hamilton’s talents lay in 
mating people, not in setting them to work. 
Men sat round the stove and speculated on 
the flattering future. Women, more practical, 
cooked, and made the beds, and predicted a 
speedy collapse. A manufacture was at last 
suggested. An old gentleman of their num- 
ber had seen tin whistles made in Philadel- 
phia, and proposed an imitation. The material 
was cheap and the machinery trifling. Tin 
whistles were therefore made of a foot in 
length, dignified by the name of fifes, and read- 
ily sold in Phitadelphia and New-York by the 
projector. The “ Millenial Home” at last had 
an industry, and was rising to its feet, but the 
demon of discord interloped, and displayed 
himself first in the work-shop. 

A stolid old fogy, who worked steadily by 
hand labor, viewed with an evil eye the opera- 
ations of a restless and ingenious spirit, who, 
dissatisfied with the slow processes adopted, en- 
deavored to create improvements in the ma- 
chinery. He saw that he produced little, and 
had no faith in his experiments. A feud at once 
arose. Two other members were a male and 
female Shaker, who had, in mature years, tried 
the experiment of marrying, with but little mu- 
tual satisfaction. Their chief point of agreement 
lay in reprehending any affiliating tendencies 
among others. If two persons of opposite sex 
appeared to enjoy each other’s society and sat 
alone together, they were immediately comment- 
ed upon. “So and so were sitting together— 
and the door shut!!” In this they were joined 
by a former church elder and his wife, who 
feared any taint of free-love in connection with 
the Fraternity. Both these and other causes 
of disagreement were aggravated in several by 
a habit of emphatically speaking their minds. 
“ Mr. ——, I heard you spoken of as a man fit 
for what you undertook; but when I saw you, 
and measured you, I found you were no man at 
all, and about as equal to your position asa 
child of six years old.” We have here a speci- 
men of their open criticism, which was not apt 
to draw the criticised into closer bonds with the 
criticiser. 

The few who invested money found that it was 
being fast consumed for food, and as there were 
but few employed at labor that actually pro- 
duced money, the prospect of recovering their 
investments grew daily less. A portion became 
anxious, and wished to retire. Their compan- 
ions, at great sacrifice, and with sterling honesty, 
returned them their funds. 

About this period, Mr. James Warren, who 
had, ten years before, purchased the buildings 
of the North American Phalanx, proposed that 
the Fraternity should quit Hammonton, where 
their accommodations were small, and buy his 
property, where they would have ample space 
for expansion. The Fraternity acceded to 
this proposal, and arrived there on the Ist of 
January last. 

The same causes operated, however, at this 
latter place, as at the former; a want of leader- 
ship and need of unity. Each was unwilling 
to give his time and labor for the benefit of per- 
sons whom he disliked, and it was finally agreed 
to separate. Some returned to Hammonton, 
others hired cottages in the neighborhood and 
worked for neighbors, while a few, who har- 
monized, remained together and conducted their 
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little industries on joint-stock principles, re- 
ceiving for their labor its value, and sharing 
profits that might accrue. In this condition 
they remain, awaiting capital to enlarge opera- 
tions, and forming a little nucleus, which, under 
proper leadership, may expand, like the Oneida 
Community, into a successful and interesting 
experiment. Brother Hamilton has betaken 
himself to his phrenological lecturing and bump- 
examining. He visits villages, circulates bills, 
and holds forth at night in the school-houses, 
where, after lecturing, he feels heads at a quar- 
ter each, until near midnight, and returns home 
every Sunday, plus $60 or $70. He is in the 
same state of perturbation at the world’s ma- 
ting, as ever, and as little likely to amend it. 
Watt Srreer. 


MUSIC IN THE COMMUNITY. 
v. 

To study of thorough-bass which had been en- 

tered upon by a considerable class in the Com- 
munity, as mentioned in our last number, led natu- 
rally to a revival of interest in sacred music. In 
December, 1862, a cabinet organ was bought, and sing- 
ing-schools were opened and fully attended. Fifty 
copies of the “ Plymouth Collection” of church mu- 
sic were procured for use in congregational singing. 
At the commencement of the evening meetings of 
the family these books were distributed throughout 
the Hall, and the sitting was generally opened, by 
some grand old piece like “ Geneva,” or “ Sardius,” 
or “ Portuguese Hymn,” or “St. Petersburgh,” sung 
by the whole company. 

At the same time that this expansion was taking 
place in the vocal and scientific direction, various off- 
shoots of the Orchestra were springing up around it 
in the form of new instrumental combinations. 
Some of the violinists had mastered the art of solo- 
playing, and gave almost daily in the Hall, to visit- 
ors and others, the beguiling tones of their instru- 
ment in the execution of Waltzes, Variations, Fan- 
tasias, &c., by standard composers, with a piano 
accompaniment played by ayoung lady. This com- 
bination, part solo and part duet, between two so 
lively and sympathetic instruments as the violin and 
piano, was one of which the hearers seldom wearied. 
The Brass Band at this time was resuscitated under 
the leadership of Edward P. Inslee (a young horn- 
player of the Orchestra, who had qualified himself 
for the post), and held regular meetings for practice. 
There was also a quadrille band for dances, led by 
F. W. Smith, and finally a Small Orchestra was 
formed, consisting of ten performers, to play at dra- 
matic entertainments and on the frequent occasions 
when the large orchestra, by the number and occu- 
pation of its members, was precluded from assem- 
bling. The Small Orchestra was the light cavalry of 
our musical campaign. It comprised the following 
instruments: flute and clarionet, first and second 
violins, violoncello and double-bass, cornet and ten- 
or horn. The performers being among the best 
of their class, their music was a very acceptable 
variation from the more massive, but less highly fin- 
ished, execution of the larger organization. 

During the winter of 1862—3 a series of variety 
entertainments consisting of Dramatic pieces, Tab- 
leaux, &c., was held in the Community Hall fort- 
nightly, under the management of L. H. Bradley, 
at which the Small Orchestra did musical service. 
These entertainments had been irregularly given as 
a winter diversion for several years before; the lack 
of room obliging us then, however, to limit the atten- 
dance for the most part to the Community family. 
But now that we were in the great Hall it was differ- 
ent, and as the evenings on which these entertain- 
ments took place became known,the immediate neigh- 
bors of the Community began to press for permission 
to join the audience, and were generally allowed to 
do so. 

The following summer witnessed a great deal of 
miscellaneous musical performance, of which the 
Orchestra did its share. There were the usual noon 
offering to visitors, the afternoon violin and piano 





duet, interspersed with the frequent singing of mu 
sical clubs, and the two crowded concerts on the 
fourth of July. During the season we had musical 
interchanges with many brethren of the art who 
called at the Community, among whom were two 
Minstrel Troupes, Legrand Cushman’s Concert com- 
pany, James G. Clark the balladist, and Prof. Ban- 
croft and daughter. Of the visit of the last mentioned 
gentleman and lady we find the following mention 
in the “ Oneida Journal” of Aug. 8, 1863: 

“ An accidental meeting of musical talent among 
our visitors to-day, gave occasion for a pleasant im- 
promptu concert in the afternoon. Professor Ban- 
croft and Miss Bancroft of Utica, gave several fine 
songs from their repertoire, and a chorus of the whole 
audience being proposed, the Prof. led with kindling 
enthusiasm in the grand old hymn, ‘ My Country ’tis 
of Thee. (God save the King). We have rarely 
heard the piece given with better effect. Miss H. of 
New York, played some pieces on the Piano in cap- 
ital style ; and in response to these contributions the 
Small Orchestra gave a Quickstep, an Overture and 
a Waltz. The editor of the Utica Hvening Telegraph, 
who happened to be present, in a notice of the occa- 
sion, says, ‘ The music was intensely enjoyed by the 
visitors, as well as by a very large number of the 
members of the Community.’ ” 


TABLE-TALK. 


METHODIST brother, a professor of sancti- 
fication, sitting down at our table the other 
day, observed, 

“You seem to have abundance of everything to 
enjoy here. I should think there would not be in 
your mode of life much chance for self-denial.” 

Communist.— Yes, it is true, that in giving up all, 
as Christ directed his followers te do, the promise is 
fulfilled to us of a hundred-fold.” 

Visitor.—“ But i suppose that promise refers to 
spiritual blessings.” 

Com.—No: You will find that the things to be re- 
turned are distinctly specified as houses, lands, pa- 
rents, children, &c., and are exactly the same (with 
the exception of the matrimonial part), with those 
that are given up.” 

Visitor.—“‘ Well, that is a new view.” 

Com.—“ It is not a matter of promise merely, 
but it is also in the nature of things, that by giving 
up all in the pentecostal spirit and putting his 
goods into 2 common stock, each member of a Com- 
munity has a hundred-fold more than he could have 
in isolation. If your goods and interests are placed 
with your brother’s, and his with yours, is not the 
wealth of each doubled ?” 

Visitor—“ It appears so. But in such a state of 
things where is the chance for self-denial ?” 

Com.—“ Before talking of self-denial you should 
try the posture of giving up all. You would then 
find that whereas Methodism teaches you by fasting 
and duty-doing a retail kind of self-denial, Commu- 
nism cuts off the tap-root of self at a single blow.” 


A CURIOUS DISTINCTION. 


A,—Have you noticed the singular position the 
Community holds with reference to the great divi- 
sions of society—the Publicans and Pharisees? On 
the one hand, the loose, pleasure-loving set are re- 
pelled by what they consider the unaccountable big- 
otry of the Community; and on the other, the strait- 
laced moralists keep aloof they say, on account of 
its looseness. Which is right ? 

B.—Both. The explanation probably is that 
Communism, like the gospel, is a system of freedom 
by rale. 


In three cases already the civil rights bill has ap- 
peared in the courts. In Baltimore on the 14th in- 
stant, a colored man sued his employer, the captain 
of an oyster buat, for wages withheld from him. 
The magistrate admitted the negro’s testimony, the 
captain acknowledged the debt, and the money was 
paid, On the 18th instant, a person of color was for 
the first time admitted as a witness into the State 
court of Maryland, at Annapolis, the counsel intro- 
ducing him claiming the right to do so under the 
provisions of the bill, 





COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnEIDA, April 30.—Yesterday may be remem- 
bered as the Day of Winds. For nearly twenty-four 
hours, from Saturday evening to sunset of yesterday, 
a northwest gale blew with an almost continuous 
blast. We remember nothing like it during the last 
twelve years, for duration and extreme violence. On 
the exposed hills, it was difficult for a person to keep 
his position in face of it. One could lean back against 
it at quite an angle and be supported. Nota bird 
could trust itself before it. On our grounds the rob- 
ins might be seen in a silent half-terrified mood, 
seeking shelter on the ground under the hedges and 
low evergreens. A great cloud of dust kept contin- 
ually rising from the sand hills west of us, and 
sweeping across the valley, far up on to the East 
Hill beyond Olmsted’s woods. Back of Petrie’s 
there is a deep ravine running down from Johnson's 
hill. This ravine and the land on each side of it, 
had been plowed and sown with oats. Here the 
wind and the sand held revelry. The wind would 
gather in the sand from either side, and forming a 
cloud at the bottom, would send it whirling furious- 
ly out at the mouth of the ravine. Much of the time 
the cloud would be so dense that for rods nothing 
could be seen through it. Several square feet of the 
cement-roofing on the Tontine were blown off. 


FIELD AND SHOP. 

The fruit-growers have nearly all their rasrber- 
ry vines tied up, and are now at work on the grape 
vines. Two hired women are employed at this 
work, and do well. The tying of the raspberries 
was nearly all done by them....The manufacture 
of bag-frames is fairly inaugurated with us, and has 
been in progress for some time, under the supervi- 
sion of G. W. Hamilton. A very good article is 
turned out. The locks for the frames are also made 
at the machine-shop....A new martin-box has been 
made and fixed on the horse-bain; another on the 
cupola of the Mansion House; a third, of more 
decorated style, will be placed on the Tower. See 


Psalm 84. 
NEW WALK. 


The patent walk in front of the New House was 
laid yesterday. It extends from the north east cor- 
ner of the tower to the south end of the curbing in 
front of the portico, and thence along the south end 
of the portico. The process of laying the walk was 
as follows: A lot of sand and gravel from the creek 
was sifted. The coarse gravel and stones were 
thrown into one pile and the fine gravel and sand 
into another, coal ashes being mixed with each. 
Then into each pile a sufficient quantity of coal tar 
is mixed to thoroughly saturate the whole mass, so 
that each individual grain or pebble is completely 
coated with it. The foundation of the walk being 
prepared by excavating to the depth of three inches, 
the coarse part of the prepared material is laid down 
and carefully leveled with a rake. Then the fine 
material is laid on and leyeled in a similar way, A 
sprinkling of the dry sand and ashes is then thrown 
on, and the whole surface leveled by being heavily 
stamped with a plank and pounder. Another 
sprinkling of dry sand is now thrown on, and 
evened with a broom, and the walk is then rolled 
with a stone roller about two feet long, fourteen 
inches in diameter, and weighing six hundred 
pounds, This rolling process is continued for some 
time, until the material is thoroughly compacted, 
and the surface well shaped and evenly graded. 
Another sprinkling of the fine sand is added, and the 
walk is finished. The result is a very satisfactory 
walk, smooth, impervious to water, and durable. 
The inventor and patentee is Mr. D. French, of Syr- 
acuse. Associated with him is Mr. J, 8. Lansing. 
Messrs. French and Lansing were both here. Mr. 
French is an old pavior, superintends the business, 
and takes hold of the hardest of the work personally. 

..-.Some of our orthoépists think that the mis- 
take which has occurred several times lately in the 
CrrcuLaR, of spelling ‘“‘rhythm’’ with only one / as 
“rythm,” should be corrected. [We take notice.] 

WALLINGFoRD.--A clairvoyant doctress called 
this week, who indicated, we suppose, the vulgar 
opinion about us, by the expressions of astonishment 
which seemed to burst from her involuntarily, at 
seeing the health and rosiness of our young folks 
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‘When told that this one and that one had been brought 
up in the Community, she would exclaim at their 
stature and plumpness, as if she expected to see a 
most forlorn set of creatures. After going the 
round with introductions and inquiries, and finding 
a dozen or more brought up from their infancy to- 
gether, she said, “ Why, you are all sisters ;” and it 
struck us for the first time as an unprecedented cir- 
cumstance—so many of the same age to have grown 
up in the intimacy of home....A gentleman who is 
making out a Tourist’s Guide from New York City 
to the White mountains, writes for a description of 
this place. Whatanidea! If tourists want to see 
a nice printing-office, we have one to exhibit, but it 
would be difficult to tell what else the superficial ob- 
server would find here remarkable, unless perchance 
his visit should fall upon strawberry-time, when it is 
thought our refreshments are somewhat rare... .G. 
K., who has been a favorite steward in this Com- 
mune, has gone to New York, to give his services 
in the same function, to the brothers of the Agency, 
who have forsaken the restaurants and gone into 
home-living. 

N. Y. Brancnu. May 2.—The first authenticated 
case of Asiatic cholera is reported in the Tridune this 
morning, and we count it a favorable coincidence 
that we should begin to live at home and do our own 
cooking on the same day. We had our breakfast in 
our own rooms this morning, served up in wholesome 
and attractive style by brothers E. and K. The 
cost for eight of us was about one dollar, when if we 
had taken the same dishes at the restaurant (only 
not half so good in quality and limited in quantity), 
we should have had to pay $3.20. We compare our 
situation to that of the “ monks of old,” and call the 
room 83 our “ refectory ;” E. is “‘ Brother Ambrose ;” 
K. is “Brother Eustace;” and when “ Father Igna- 
tius,’ formerly called “ Chibiabos” (nee H. W. B.) 
arrives, we are to have the song, “ The Monks of 
Old,” given as a relish to our vesper meal, with ac- 
companiment of violin and flute obligato. Mr. N. 
has proposed that we start a musical band as we did 
at Oneida in the beginning of the Trap business, and 
has advised F. W. S. to nurse the thing. He says 
that with home living and music, we will “march 
through the wilderness with songs.” Our home is 
in the “Moffatt Abbey” and a cheerfu! place it 
promises to be. 


SEED CORN. 
Vv. 

ID we not believe that the spirit of truth is 

sharp-eyed and sleepless, and that facts are not 
only stubborn but intrusive also, we should be ready 
to say that we are in danger of losing the devil. 
We feel at rest about God, however; He stands se- 
curely, and has.a pretty good hold upon the beliefs 
of men. In these days people are not spending 
much breath in trying to prove to themselves or to 
their neighbors that God lives. We judge they do 
not find that kind of work to be at all necessary. 
They feel him somewhat, and therefore they have no 
need of compelling their intellects to see him. We 
infer that men had to work hard in the times of Pa- 
ley in order to be sure that God existed. At the 
present time the devil is the one whose existence 
needs to be well proved. Evil, however, is self-as- 
serting; we do not require much help from logic to 
convince us of the nature of selfishness, distrust and 
despair, . 

Just witness the industry of the men who go about 
spreading dust and leaves in the tracks of Satan! 
stoutly affirming all the while that he has never been 
seen walking in these parts. 

The truth is, we can’t spare the devil just now. 
He is one of the great working forces. It does not 
seem possible to have any real improvement in char- 
acter and society unless you are free to refer evil to 
some malignant being whom you may hate with any 
degree of intensity, and whom you may seek to 
thwart with all the satisfaction of a sweet revenge. 
A red Mephistopheles may do for artists, literary 
men and sentimentalists who need something of the 
kind to increase their stock in trade; practical men 
who have a bit of evil to overcome will always find 
that they can’t get along without a clear-eyed recog- 
nition of the devil. 





The criticism that is due to these men who are 
trying to thrust the devil out of sight, is, that they 
are not devoted to any radical improvement—they 
have no earnestness in that matter. What if they 
do underdrain their farms and use variegated slates 
or tin in the place of pine shingles, and give a sew- 
ing-machine and piano to every one of their girls? 
A man may do all these things and still not make 
any improvement. He may free the slaves and feed 
the beggars, and be rotting all the while. 

The danger to which we have alluded lies to a 
great extent in the seeming identity of good and 
evil. A present evil is often seen to become a real 
good ; sorrow becomes joy at last, and pleasure be- 
comes a pain. This blending of opposite principles 
has led our lazy thinkers to believe that evil is noth- 
ing but good in disguise, and therefore they have 
taught the world that it has no intellectual necessity 
for a devil. The Persian philosophy appears the 
wiser ; it tells us that in order “to arrest the prog- 
ress of evil, Ormuzd made an egg filled with the 
spirits of light; but Ahriman made an egg which 
contained an equal force of the spirits of darkness, 
and then broke them together,” and thus good and 
evil are only the more confounded. Another orien- 
tal philosophy—if it please your fancy to call it so— 
says that all things shall work together for good to 
those who love God. The teacher of that truth had 
undoubtedly seen as much of the transmutation of 
evil into good as any other man, yet he did not 
make it an occasion for preaching that the universe 
is all God and good, and that there is no place for 
Satan. Having stood in the thick of the battle be- 
tween Christ and the devil, he had learned how to 
snatch the truth from the great enemy, and use it to 
comfort those who stood with him. 

Evil is something more than a lack of develop- 
ment: something more than a lack of light: some- 
thing more than the shadows which sweep down from 
the mountain to where I do my writing. Such def 
initions may do for idle minds who want to play and 
have a good time; they may do for the lazy souls 
who want to go to sleep and have dreams. No hon- 
est, ultimate analysis, has ever proved that evil is 
good. The evil that proves to be a good has been 
good from the foundation of the universe. Where 
is the man that is able to prove that selfishness and 
self-sacrifice are the same thing; that worship and 
devotion are identical with that egotism which 
would absorb the universe if it could, and which 
would pull Christ and the angels down from their 
places sooner than be subordinate? If you can’t 
find a man to do that chore for you, then you must 
admit that your logic requires a devil for its next 
stepping-stone toward first causes. 

Having reached this point, a man who is not an 
atheist may make use of the following argument to 
help clear himself from any partnership with evil: 
There is good and evil in me: they are antagonistic 
for they make battle. Not having made myself, I 
dare not and will not claim any merit for the goodness 
inme. I give God the credit for all that. Having 
found that good and evil are irreconcilable, are with- 
out unity, Linfer that evil does not originate with 
God. If I don’t claim the good in me, then I cer- 
tainly cannot claim the evil; therefore 1 must at- 
tribute it to some being who is dark and malignant. 
If the evil being which I have found resembles the 
one which other men have seen, I will not hesitate 
to let them name him for me. They may call him 
Devil or Satan as they please. 

From this connection one turns with a new inter- 
est to the mythologies of the nations that have at- 
tempted to account for visible good and evil. We 
are aware that opinions prove nothing and that they 
themselves must be tested by the truth; yet itisa 
noteworthy fact that so many different nations have 
believed in malignant beings who caused evil and 
who carried on wars With the gods. The Greeks 
had their Titans: the Scandinavians had their Jo- 
tuns; the Buddhists had their host of Asuras: the 
Persians had their Ahriman: the Egyptians had 
Seth or Typhon, and the Jews have left us Satan. 
This unity of opinions may only point to a unity of 
origin: it may On the other hand show that the hu- 
man mind has never been left without some confused 
perception of the truth in regard to the origin of evil. 


.}ing I bade Mr. Noyes good bye. 





A little attention to the religious beliefs of the na- 
tions will show that there has been a steady progress 
in exposing the devil and in the drawing of lines be- 
tween good and evil. At one time the Egyptians 
worshiped both Osiris and Seth, regarding them as 
the representations of good and evil, and as the ne- 
cessary complements of each other. At a later pe- 
riod evil was resolved into sin, and Seth was no 
longer worshiped as a god. A similar progress is 
observable in the Greek mythology. It would ap- 
pear as if the beliefs of the nations had been getting 
ready for the time when the true God and his Christ 
should come to judge the hordes of pagan gods. “It 
is,” says the Cyclopedia, “a very ancient belief that 
the oracles became dumb at our Savior’s birth.’’ 
“Plutarch records that ‘Great Pan is dead.”’” We 
would ask if any one has heard very lately from 
Thor and Jupiter? These were mighty gods once, 
and got much honor. But the God of the Bible con- 
demning them as demons sent them into outer dark- 
ness. Their followers, if there be any, have been 
left, perhaps, to worship land and merchandise. 

On observing the manner in which the heathen 
gods have slunk away from the God of the He- 
brews, we are led to conclude that Satan has sought 
to usurp the place of God and to get himself wor- 
shiped as a divine being. Bearing these circum- 
stances in mind, one is free to infer that the devil is 
very glad to have men think that he is a nonentity. 
He alone, is the gainer by any such belief. 

Our wisest course is to look upon life as a con- 
tinuation of the old conflict between God and Satan. 
For this reason, our business ought to stand ona 
war-footing, and our literature ought to have a smell 
of battle. We may attempt to stay back in camp 
where we can beguile ourselves by witnessing morn- 
ing reviews and by listening to drum-taps and sweet 
bugle-calls. But sooner or later we all get shoved 
forward to the front where we can no longer doubt 
that a battle is in progress. 


vI. ie 

The zephyrs may soothe us, 
Or storm-rack o’er-span us ; 

Biting winds may blow, 

Winters come and summers go, 

Yet trees we plant and seed we sow, 
And in the autumn frost and rain 
We pick our fruit and get our grain. 


Our pleasures may soothe us, 
Or demons abuse us; 
Bitter tears may flow, 
Peace may come and peace niay go, 
Yet truth we speak and seed we sow, 
And after autumn, loss and pain, 
We pick our fruit and get our grain. 
T. B. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
L. 

HEN a sympathetic being, like myself, has 

suddenly met with a good fortune, his first 
impulse is to give vent to his pent-up emotions, 
by communicating the glad tidings to his dear- 
est friends. It was thus with me on the morn- 
There was noth- 
ing I so much coveted, just then, as a pair of 
wings, or something equivalent to them, that I 
might fly to the bosom of the loved one, a hundred 
miles distant, and make her partake with me, of the 
joy and thankfulness that had filled to overflowing, 
my emancipated soul. Railways and telegraphs, of 
which to avail myself, were not then im existence, in 
that section of the country. The stage-coach 
seemed a snail quite too slow for my buoyant spirits. 
So I walked on, or ran, hardly knowing whether I 
was in the body or out of it, until I measured the 
distance again between Putney and Brattleboro. At 
the latter place I could do no better than to 
sober myself down to contentment with stage-coach 
progress. 

The stage-office ‘at Chase’s hotel was crowded 
with passengers waiting impatiently for the arrival 
of the eastern-bound coaches. The times were stir- 
ring and exciting. A great revival was in progress 
all over the New England states; not a religious but 
a political one, It will be remembered that at this time 
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(1840) an important presidential election was impend- 
ing. The whig party that had been the under dog for 
some years previously, were now sanguine of soon 
being the top one in the fight for political power. 
They had adopted in their political creed, the new 
term, of “availability” in the choice of a candidate, 
regarding fitness for the office quite a minor consid- 
eration. A military man in the person of Gen. 
Harrison had been nominated as their candidate for 
the presidential chair. Being the hero and con- 
queror in the battle of Tippecanoe, he furnished his 
party with a catchword upon which the changes could 
be rung with great effect. The opposite party re- 
nominated Van Buren, the then chief of the nation. 
To augment his chances of re-election, the democrats 
fished up what they thought would reflect unfavor- 
ably upon the dignity of the whig opponent. The 
press of that party discovered among other hu- 
miliating circumstances of the plain, honest Har- 
rison’s previous life, that his poverty compelled him, 
as a pioneer in the west, to live in a log-cabin and 
drink hard cider as a beverage. The democrats in 
thus casting what they regarded asa slur upon the 
choice of their opponents, were perfectly dismayed 
when they saw the whigs instantly catch up, and 
bear aloft the missile thus thrown, as a trophy and a 
jewel in the diadem of their hero. A misfortune or 
a weakness has many a time, in like manner, been 
converted into strength and virtue. That move was 
indeed a political blunder. The democrats had un- 
wittingly furnished their opponents with powerful 
watch-words: 
“ Tippecanoe and Tyler too, 
With log-cabins and hard cider, 
We'll prove too much for you,” &c. 

The jinglingof such words had a magnetic effect upon 
the great masses of the people. Log-cabins sprang 
up wherever the party wished to secure a rallying 
point. Walking-stieks with miniature cider barrels 
on the heads of them, were manufactured by thous- 
ands, and carried by politicians as a party badge. 

A great mass whig-convention was to be held in 
Boston that week, which accounted for the numer- 
ous passengers, and extra coaches going east the 
morning I took the stage at Brattleboro for Massa- 
chuseits. If, for a week, I had been out of the hear- 
ing of earth’s discordant sounds, and freely breathing, 
as it were, the balmy air of a milder clime, where 
love, and not hate, had almost obliterated the 
thoughts of evil from my mind, I found myself now, 
suddenly let down again among ihe strifes and con- 
tentions of worldly men. Political discussion was 
more vehement and obtrusive on this occasion, than 
on my journey west the week before. No one in- 
side or outside the coach escaped being interrogated 
as to his or her political choice or proclivities, except 
myself. Soon after entering the vehicle, [ became 
absorbed in thought. In imagination, at least, I was 
still in Putney, listening to the inspiring words of 
my new friend, hardly conscious of the presence of 
debating politicians, who were packed so closely 
about me. Finally I was awakened from an appar- 
ently dreamy state, by aslap on my shoulder. It 
came from a loquagtous demagogue, whose tongue 
had been in perpetual motion all the day. 

“ Friend,” said he, ‘‘ allow me to inquire the name 
of your favorite candidate for the presidential chair? 
It is a free country, no one need hesitate to declare 
his choice or preference.” ‘“ Jesus Christ!” I replied 
as soon as the words had left his mouth. The inter- 
rogator looked at me aghast. It wasa kind of back- 
handed blow like the kick of a gun, which came 
upon him so unexpectedly that he was in no condi- 
tion to meet or parry it. Silence as profound as a 
grave-yard reigned in the coach for some little time. 
Each passenger probably was puzzling his brain as 
to what race, species, planet or sphere the being be- 
fore them, in human form, belonged. Was he from 
regions supernal or infernal, man or beast, saint or 
devil? Finally one of the company, more coura- 
geous than the rest, ventured to put some common- 
place questions to me, for the purpose, no doubt, of 
testing my sanity. I replied fo him pleasantly and 
probably in a satisfactory manner, as we were very 
soon freely conversing together on various topics, 
religion among the rest. On the latter subject I felt 
myself as much at home as they were on the subject 
of politics. At last an occasion presented itself that 


Ihad been wishing for, namely, of confessing my 
faith in Christ as a present savior from all sin. But 
whether the confession increased or diminished their 
suspicions of my sanity Iam unable to say. At all 
events, it seemed to have the good effect of checking, 
for the time being, that relaxed state of the mouth 
with which my demagogue neighbor was afflicted. 

On reaching my relatives, Mrs. Cragin could not 
conceal her pleasure at my return. And the smiling 
countenance I brought with me foreboded anything 
but adverse news from head-quarters. On being in- 
formed of the result of my visit north, she exclaimed 
“Oh that I were only worthy of the favor to be thus 
bestowed upon us!” “Christ is worthy,” I replied, 
“and Christ is your life still, is he not ?” 


Preparations were now +the order of the day. 
“ How long do you expect to remain there?” a friend 
said to me. “I cannot inform you,” I replied. “We 
have been invited to join the Putney Bible-class for 
this winter, and whether we shall remain longer 
than that, I cannot say.” My friend said no more, 
but I corjectured that he thought within himself that 
we were a queer sort of folks to goso far to spend 
three or four months in studying the Bible; thus 
throwing away time that should be devoted to 
money-making for the support of my family. To 
the short-sighted wisdom of this world, it did seem 
no doubt, foolish enough. But I was following a 
true instinct—an instinct that ultimately secured to 
us more than a hundred-fold of all that we had given 
up, verifying the saying of the greatest and most 
sagacious business man that ever walked the earth: 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all [good] things shall be added unto 
you.” 

It may be remembered that we had bound to us 
while living in the city, a young girl, who had now 
attained the age of fourteen. As my sister had 
formed an attraction for this adopted daughter (for 
such we consi‘ered her), it was asked as a favor by 
the former that she might be retained in her family, 
at least, for the present. The attraction was recipro- 
cated on the part of our young ward, and we consent- 
ed to the arrangement. 

With our family proper, therefore, wife, self, and 
two children, we bade adieu to relations according 
to the flesh, and availing ourselves again of the ser- 
vices of our sympathizing nephew, a few hours’ ride 
in the family carriage brought us to the great stage- 
coach depot at Worcester. As on the previous jour- 
ney over this route, the coaches were again crowded 
to excess, causing difficulty and delay in getting un- 
der way for a long day’s ride. Politicians were re- 
turning from the Boston Convention, in a less noisy 
mood, however, than I had observed them in before. 

There was one passenger in our coach on this oc- 
casion who by his genial, accommodating spirit, by 
his outlook for the comfort of the women and chil- 
dren, by his entertaining conversation, general in- 
telligence and good nature, won our respect and ad- 
miration. He was pronounced by Mrs. Cragin and 
myself thé most perfect gentleman, according to our 
private standard, that we had ever met in our trav- 
els. He rode through to Brattleboro with us, and 
rendered valuable assistance in making our little 
ones as comfortable as possible under the circum- 
stances. On his leaving the coach at Brattleboro, 
we incidentally heard him saluted as “’Squire 
Mead,” and subsequently learned that the polite 
stranger was L. G. Mead, Esq., a leading lawyer of that 
village, and a brother-in-law of John H. Noyes. 

At Brattleboro we remained over night. The 
next morning we again took the stage, and by ten 
o’clock we were safely landed at the village hotel 
in Putney. We did not remain there long, how- 
ever, before our friends heard of our arrival, and 
greeted us with their kind welcome. Mr. Noyes es- 
corted us at once to his own home, which proved in- 
deed to us to be a “ home of homes.” If my arrival 
there alone, ten days before, was an event as joyful 
to my heart, as the reaching of the Atlantic coast af- 
ter marching through an enemy’s country was to 
the heart of Sherman, this second arrival with both 
wings of my little army, was a second victory as 
gratifying to me then, as the capture of Lee, the fall 
of Richmond, and the end of the rebellion,. were 
to the valiant Gen. Grant. I had fought hard to 








put down and destroy rebellious spirits among hu- 
man passions and appetites in myself and others, in 
& war, not with flesh and blood, but with principal- 
ities and powers, and spiritual wickedness in high 
places; and I had now reached the borders of peace. 

A year had hardly elapsed since Mrs. Cragin and 
myself raised the flag of perfect holinessin the city 
of New-York, which, there can be no doubt, gave 
great offense to his Satanic majesty and his rebellious 
hosts. It was an act of treason on our part against 
the government or power of the wicked one; and 
for so grave an offense, thought he, the offenders 
must be made to suffer a corresponding penalty. 
Hence the trials and conflicts endured on our march 
to join our leader at Putney. Having now substan- 
tially obeyed the orders given us, though not with- 
out some foolish blunders, were we.not victorious on 
the whole? And our mission to Putney, was it not 
to enter a branch military school of the resurrection 
government, where we could be taught to fight the 
good fight of faith, and there learn to put on the 
whole armor of God? Moreover, I ‘only followed 
the deepest instincts of my heart in seeking Mr. 
Noyes, and in accepting him thus publicly as one 
in whom I believed, and as having been chosen and 
inspired by Jesus Christ as truly as were the apostles, 
Paul, Peter and John. The same instinct led me 
also to connect my destiny with him, so far as I 
could do so by bearing witness in word and deed, to 
the truth as it was manifested to me through his 
teachings and writings. And this confidence in him 
asason of God I have ever regarded as a gift from 
heaven, that I could no more ignore than I could 
deny the light of the sun on a cloudless day. That 
confidence has now had a growth of twenty-six 
years, and during that period not the first shadow 
of a doubt has entered my mind or heart regarding 
his mission, his inspiration, and the purity of his 
daily life. 

From the time I joined him at Putney, in 1840, 
there have been no accounts of money or property 
matters between us. The greater part of the 
twenty-six years, I have had much financial responsi- 
bility resting upon me, and not ajar, to my knowl- 
edge, has ever occurred respecting our communistic 
interests of property. Before joining him at Putney 
we were already one in regard to our faith; and 
now on my arrival there, we at once adopted the 
Pentecostal platform as to property. Community 
of personal affections, however, or free expres- 
sion of love, did not occur in any form, till we 
received orders from above to advance, six years 
after, in the year 1846. Until then, there was 
no familiarity between the sexes of the Putney Asso- 
ciation—not even the kiss of charity sanctioned by 
the Bible; but we walked in all the ordinances 
of our puritanical forefathers, blameless. Dur- 
ing those six years we were so deeply interested 
in the studies of our school, spiritual and intellectual, 
that we had neither time, inclination, nor inspiration 
to take up the lesser, but more exciting branch, of 
amative or socialistic study. 

Of Mr. Noyes’s love for and confidence in me as a 
follower of him and partaker of his faith, it is not 
for me to speak. This much, however, I can say, 
that if the sincerest rebukes of weaknesses and 
faults, both privately and publicly, are the best pos- 
sible proof of the love a superior cherishes for an in- 
ferior, I have by this test abundant reason to be sat” 
isfied that I am greatly beloved by Mr. Noyes, 
whose love, I must also confess, I value above 
the love of any woman that ever quickened the 
pulsation of my heart. Our subsequent -history be- 
came so connected with the history of the rise and 
progress of Communism, that it would be superflu- 
ous to write out a fractional one, since the unitary 
history will ere long be demanded, and the task no 
doubt be committed to much abler hands than those 
of the author of this Story of a Life. 

THE END. 


SUPPLEMENT TO “STORY OF A LIFE.” 
Mr. Cragin’s narrative, which has appeared 
in our columns chapter by chapter now for 


| more than a year, and is finished this week, has 


been the subject of frequent allusion in our cor- 
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respondence from abroad during the time. Sev- 
eral writers have expressed a warm interest in 
Mrs. Cragin’s character and history, which led 
us to think of reprinting a series of papers re- 
lating to her, published in the Brooklyn Circv- 
Lar soon after her death in 1851. But finding 
we had a number of files of that volume of the 
CrrcuLar on hand, we concluded to offer them 
to such of our readers as might wish to know 
more about Mrs. C., as she was, in the Commu- 
nity. The series of articles relating to her run 
through some twenty papers. The year 1851 
was a year of peculiar experience to the O. C., 
and the volume of the CrrcuLar published that 
year will be interesting in its general contents to 
those who were unacquainted with us at that time, 
but have since become our friends. It will be 
sent to any who apply, on receipt of $2.00. 


A DAY AT YALE. 


THINK I have as keen a relish for my job, what- 

ever it may be, as most people; yet at times I like 
to lay down my tools and go and see how my neigh- 
bors get on with their undertakings. On such an 
‘occasion, lately, I went to New Haven to get an in- 
sight into the daily grind of a Yale medical student, 
one G——, with whom I am acquainted. I found 
him living twelve miles out of the city, going thither 
daily by rail. By purchasing a commutation ticket 
he saved, he tuld me, sixty-four cents per diem from 
the regular fare, and was thus enabled to board at 
home. 

We reached the Medical School building about 
10 A. M. After introducing me to several of his 
classmates, my companion left me, to attend to the 
recitation of thirty or forty pages of “ Theory and 
Practice,” or something of the kind. Visitors are 
not admitted to this exercise, so fam unable to say 
how well the lessons are said. The ensuing lec- 
ture he “ cut,” and we went together to the Trum- 
bull Gallery of Paintings, one of the accessories of 
Yale College. Iam no art critic; indeed, I do not 
remember ever to have seen a painting by the old 
‘masters; so when the guide, pointing to an old, 
dark-looking picture hanging in one corner, an- 
nounced “ John Baptist, Learning to Read,” by Mu- 
rillo, I began, quite reverently, to study it. Eliza- 
beth sits with a parchment in her lap, her finger 
placed upon a letter. The boy stanas, leaning upon 
her knee, and looks up in her face as he tells, a little 
doubtfully, its name. The upturned face of the 
child is one of thoughtful yet boyish beauty; and 
the countenance of the mother is calm and sweet. 
but there is not a hint of any thing supernatural in 

eeither. In fact, there is a life-like, almost homely 
naturalness about the work, which would lead one 
to imagine that the artist had depicted, with earnest 
fidelity, some scene before him, careless of beauty, 
seeking only truth. 

People may ask if I would have seen all this with- 
out the catalogue. Really, I don’t know; perhaps 
not. Another by Murillo, a “ Holy Family,” or 
something of that kind, did not interest me particu- 
larly. The greater portion of the pictures are by 
Col. Trumbull, of Revolutionary fame, well exe- 
cuted, doubtless, but none of them struck me, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the portrait of his wife, who must 
have been a very beautiful woman. 

On our way to the Gymnasium we passed a win- 
dowless stone building, which looked like a relic of 
the Dark Ages. 

“ How do they light that house?” I asked. 

“By gas,” said G——. “A secret club of students, 
the ‘Death’s Head and Cross Bones,’ occasionally 
hold midnight revel there.” 

The Gymnasium presented a lively scene. A row 
of amateur boatmen on one side were vigorously 
Taising and lowering bags of stones by means of 
cords passing over pulleys. The tiresome monot- 
ony of the exercise fairly wearied me to look at. I 
thought I had almost as lief saw wood. The only 
noteworthy feat I saw was performed by a slender, 


eight feet from the floor. Seating himself upon it, 
he held his hands above his head and threw himself 
violently backwards, holding on only by his bent 
knees. As his body passed under the bar, he 
brought down his feet and landed erect on the straw 
matress beneath. This was upon the second at- 
tempt; the first resulting in a rather severe fall. 

“Well done!” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” said G——, “ though it isn’t doing, but dar- 
ing to do, that troubles most folks in such a feat as 
that. Those who don’t fear an occasional tumble, 
usually succeed.” 

Returning to the Medical Building, we dined 
sumptously on bread-and-butter, dried beef, and pre- 
served peaches, extracted from a bit of a bag which 
G—— brought from home. Dinner over, he said, 

“T have a little dissecting to do before the next 
lecture begins.” 

“Good,” said I, “ that’s just what I want to see.” 
But I confess that as we neared the room, I felt a 
little nervous, not knowing just how the sight would 
affect me. We entered. The subject was lying 
upon a low table. Putrefaction, and the dissecting 
knife had removed it too far from the appearance of 
anything human, to excite any feeling but disgust. 
Indeed, I found myself looking at it much as I 
would at a dead horse. Meantime G—— had turned 
it over and was rapidly laying bare the great sciatic 
nerve in the back sideof the leg. ‘“ Nasty mess!” I 
said at length. 

“To science nothing is nasty,” sententiously an- 
swered G—. 

Presently his work being finished, and the various 
curiosities of the dissecting room exhibited, we ad- 
journed to the laboratory of Prof. Barker, one of 
the leading chemists in the country, I believe. In 
place of the gray-haired, solemn-looking personage 
I had expected, was a young, bright-eyed, fair- 
skinned man, with handsome side whiskers. After 
some talk, I ventured a question in regard to ana- 


line colors. “ What is analine?” asked the Pro- 
fessor. 

“Extract of coal tar,” was on my lips, when @G—— 
began: 


“ Why it’s a hydro-carbon isn’t it ?” 

“ Not exactly,” said the Professor, it's a fusel- 
amine. 

(Here followed a ten minutes’ conversation, 
whereof I understood not one word.) 

At 2 P. M., Prof. Barker lectured to the medical 
class, of a dozen young men, on the tests for arsenic, 
the wonderful minuteness of which, might well 
cause the poisoner to despair of concealing his 
crime. From a mixture of several powders, a 
quantity, which might have been held on the point 
of a pen-knife blade, was taken, and by a scries of 
experiments the merest atom of arsenic contained 
therein, was distinctly shown. In suspected cases, 
the stomach, and parts liable to contain the poison, 
are reduced by chemical process to a small quantity 
of liquid, which being evaporated, the powder re- 
maining is subjected to the tests, and the presence or 
absence of the poison is demonstrated to a mathe- 
matical certainty. In remarking on the advance- 
ment of science in this direction, the Prof. told of a 
doctor he once saw, who opened a man’s stomach, 
washed it out, and observing no arsenic “lying 
about loose,” went into court and swore that there 
was no evidence of poison in the case! 

At 3 P. M., Prof. Sanford lectured on the nervous 
system, to the senior class of Yale, some seventy or 
eighty in number. While awaiting the entrance of 
the Professor, the class amused themselves in true 
college style, throwing peanuts at each other, and 
singing their favorite song, “ Saw my leg off !” &. 

Two ideas which the Professor advanced during 
his discourse, particularly interested me. One was 
a theory, well supported by arguments, that the seat 
of the mind is not, as is usually supposed, in the 
brain alone, but pervades the entire nervous system 
If the hand, for instance, touches anything, the 
hand itself knows what it is. The other was a 
remark upon the science of phrenology, which he 
annihilated thus : 

“Tt is not too much to say that phrenology is a 





quiet-looking young fellow on a horizontal bar about 


humbug [sensation among the students,] for on the 


pressions corresponding with those on the skull, ergo, 
the whole theory of ‘ bumps’ is pure gammon.” 


I was not thoroughly convinced, not knowing how 
far the pretensions of phrenology were really affect- 
ed by his statements; but it exhibited forcibly the 
kindly toleration which the old school of M. D.’s 
extend to the new. 

After the lecture, we paid a short visit to the med- 
ical museum, which contains some things pleasant, 
and many unpleasant. 


A look at the beautiful edifice now in process of 
construction for the Yale School of Fine Art, and a 
few minutes spent in the building of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, concluded the items of the day. 

“G——,” Isaid, as we were riding home, “how 
much time do you devote to study ?” 

“ Pretty much all day, excepting the time spent in 
lectures and recitations, and frequently a great por- 
tion of the evening,” he replied. 

“How do you stand in the class?” 

“T think that 1 am about average; neither partic- 
ularly brilliant nor particularly dull.” 

. Afterwards, while digesting the excursion, I dis- 
covered that the golden haze with which my fancy 
had enveloped Yale, was partially dispelled. It 
seemed more like a work-shop and less like fairy- 
land. Perhaps itis just as well that most people 
don’t go to college and give themselves up exclusive- 
ly to the study of other folks’ ideas and theories, for 
there are things worth knowing which even the wise 
and prudent do not hear of first; besides, if one is a 
really earnest student, I imagine the difference is 
not very great whether he studies in a lyceum or 
machine-shop. ©. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

In ConcGress, on Monday of last week, the Recon- 
struction Committee, so called, which was appointed 
near the beginning of the present session to investi- 
gate the condition of the ex-Rebel States and propose 
a plan for their restoration, reported to the House 
the plan on which they had agreed. It proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which shall secure to all persons not criminals the 
equal protection of the laws in all the States, which 
shall make the basis of representation in Congress 
the same in all the States, and which prohibits the 
assumption of the Rebel war debt by the United 
States, or the making of compensation for the 
emancipation of the slaves. The Committee also 
report a bill prescribing the terms on which the 
States lately in insurrection may be restored in 
their relations to the general Government. These 
proposed measures of the Reconstruction Committee, 
have been made the special order for consideration 
in the House on Tuesday of this week, and to be 
continued until disposed of. 


A New Yorxk company has undertaken the work 
of introducing the Electric Telegraph into China. 
Dr. Macgowan, who has resided many years in 
China, is appointed commissioner and engineer, and 
will proceed forthwith, taking with him a staff of 
experienced telegraphers. The first undertaking 
will be to connect Pekin with Canton. 


LATER newspaper accounts assert that the maple 
sugar crop this season is unprecedentedly large, and 
of very superior quality. We, as natives of old 
Vermont, with tender memories of the “ sweets” 
of our mountain home, certainly prefer to credit 
this statement rather than the one we published last 
week. 


Tue fruit prospects in New Jersey are said to be 
good, the predictions of “ croakers” to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Strawberries are in a promising 
condition, and with continued warm weather, there 
will be a large crop of pears, blackberries and rasp- 
berries, and a fair crop of peaches. 

Tue DunKERS, a sect of German Baptists, are 
making preparations for a great convention May 19, 
near Waynesboro, Franklin co., Penn. Ten thou- 
sand are expected from Illinois alone. 


Mr. Georce Peasopy, the munificent London 
banker, is now ona visit to his home in Danvers, 
Mass. 





surface of the brain there are no elevations and de- 


Tue Fenian excitment on the border is at an end, 
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FOREIGN. 

VALPARAISO, a port of Chili, was bombarded 
by the Spanish fleet, March 31. Twenty-two millions 
worth of property, mostly belonging to British and 
other foreign residents, was destroyed. The di- 
rect pretext for this act was the refusal of the 
city authorities to submit to a point of etiquette 
raised by the Spanish admiral. Commodore Rod- 
gers of the American fleet would have interfered to 
prevent the bombardment by force, if he could have 
had the codperation of the British Admiral, but this 
was refused, and Commodore Rodgers, “ not wish- 
ing to be a cat’s paw for drawing European chest- 
nuts out of the fire,” was compelled to remain pas- 
sive. 


Tue work of laying the Atlantic cable will com- 
mence again in July. The stowing of the cable in 
the tanks of the Great Eastern commenced on the 
14th of April. 





The private view of the statues of Larkin G. 
Mead, Jr., the Vermont sculptor, was given 
Monday evening at the Tenth Street Studio 
Building. A brilliant and intelligent audience 
greeted the artist and his works, and went away 
very favorably impressed. —Eve. Post. 


BUYING BY PROXY. 
NO. VII. 


Hee the purpose of showing the actual working 
of the O. C. Purchasing Agency, we intend to 
give specimens of its correspondence and reports of 
its transactions from time to time. Here is a 
LETTER OF INQUIRY FROM A FRUIT DEALER. 

W. , Mass., May 1st, 1866. 
O. C. AGENcy :—Will you please inform me the 
price of oranges by the box. I have had mine from 
Boston and I did not kaow but that I might get 
them through your Agency cheaper, or at least better 

ones, Yours truly, P. M. H. 

ANSWER. 

Office of O. C., 335 Broadway. May 4th, 1866. 
Dear Sir:—Yours of May ist is received. The 
price to-day of oranges, in the hands of jobbers, is 
for Messinas, in original packages, $6% to$74; for 
ditto, repacked, $74 to $84. The last quotation is 
for selected fruit, extra fine. If you should buy as 
many as 20 boxes at one time, I could go down to 
the ship and buy them at auction. The auctioneers 
do not sell less than 20 boxes at one sale for the im- 
porters. My relatives have been in the Mediterra- 
nean fruit-trade for many years, and I therefore will 
have the advantage of an excellent judge to select the 





‘ fruit. James Robinson & Co., are importers whom I 


know very well. The fruit-jobbers of N. Y. buy all 
their oranges at auction. If you did not want as 
many as twenty cases, perhaps your fellow fruit deal- 
ers in the neighborhood would find it to their ad- 
vantage to club together with you and send usa 
combined order, and we would attend to the mark- 
ing and shipping by the most direct routes, as you 
instruct us. Please be explicit as to your route, and 
whether you will have your goods shipped by freight 
or express. In case of your sending an order for 
twenty cases, the order may lay for a few days be- 
fore it is filled, because fruit ships do not arrive 
every day, and some cargoes are much better than 
others. We will do our best to make careful se- 
lection and attend to shipping as you direct, after 
which we wish to be free from all responsibility in 
the matter. 

We will charge you 5 per cent commission for 
purchasing, but if you send us large or continuous or- 
ders, we will charge as much less as we can afford. 
You will notice in the CrrcuLaR that all the bus- 
iness of the Purchasing Agency is done on the princi- 
ple of prepayment, so that if you remit what you know 
will be enough to cover your purchase, with your 
order, we will put the surplus balance to your credit, 
and allow you 4 per cent, it being always subject to 
your order, or we will use it for future purchases, as 
you may choose. Yours truly, 

J. B. Herrick, for the O. C. 


A CITY ORDER. 
May 1.—A lady who resides in the upper part of 





New York, called at the office of the Purchasing 
Agency and deposited $40.00, with an order for 

1 pair of of blankets, (all wool, extra fine.) 

2 feather pillows, (1 square, 1 long.) 

12 yds. Utica Mills sheeting, 24 yds. wide. 

She had been shopping, and became satisfied that 
the Agency (of which she had learned throygh the 
CrRcuLAR) could do better for her than she could 
do for herself. She had priced the articles, and ex- 
pected to pay for 


Blankets, $15.00 
Pillows, 9.50 
Sheeting, 16.20 

Total $40.70 


The Agency filled the order and delivered the ar- 
ticles the same day at the following prices: 


Blankets, $10.34 
Pillows, 9.50 
Sheeting, 14.40 


Commission 5 per cent, 1.71 
Total, $35.95 

Cash returned, $4,05. Balance saved by buying 
by proxy, $4.75. Lady pleased with her purchases. 

Moral—We can do shopping for New Yorkers at 
better rates than they can do it for themselves, and 
save them the bore of going round from store to 
store. 


Tne ready wit of what are called “ street boys,” 
is sometimes very striking. A lady who had lost 
her pet dog, met one of these geniuses and in the 
most excited manner asked him if he had seen a lit- 
tle brass dog with a brown collar. The boy without 
hesitation, instantly mimicking the lady’s agitation, 
in the most ludicrous manner replied, “ Yes ma’am, 
he’s just run into that brass house with a brick 
knocker.” 


Erratum.—Circunar, No. 6, of this Vol., p. 46, 
second paragraph, for 1863 read 1865. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. R. C., W. Va.—Your paper has been directed 
to Three Forks. We will change it now, as you re- 
quest, to Reedy. Inform us if it is not received. 

M. H. H., UL. 1.—Next week. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY —RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLaR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
constant repetition, we give up a part of a page toa 
standing account of the Community and its affairs, 
for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 


As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the“Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til] their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has threwn out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLaR ; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 


form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 
SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu. 
man race requires: scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato's 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory; they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 

The industry of Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 400 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford branch have 
228 acres, with nearly a similar proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions are made by Oneida Community, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. 

SEWINC-SILK 

Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities, 

for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, New York. 


PRESERVED FRUIT. 

A large Assortment of the best varieties, together with Green 
Peas and Green Corn, are annually put up in Glass and in Cans, 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York. Orders will be 
taken at the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 








TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture all kinds of Gentle- 
men’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch- 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





PAPER COLLARS 
Of standard manufacture, for sale at jobbers’ prices by 0. C. N. 
Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





THE CIRCULAR, 
A weekly journal of Communism and General Intelligence. 
Published at Wallingford Conn., by 0. C. Wallingford Branch. 
Terms free, or $1.00 per year. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 585 BRO ADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


Tuts Agency has been purchasing all kinds of goods for the 
use of the Community and its manufactures for several years, 
and has an extensive acquaintance and favorable relations with 
the city markets. It now offers to buy for others on the follow: 
ing terms: 

1. All orders must be accompanied with money enough to cover 
purchases, commissions, and the expenses of packing, cartage, 
&*. Ifany remains over, it will be returned by mail, or placed 
to the account of the buyer for subsequent orders, as he may di- 
rect. Four per cent. interest will be allowed on all such balances 
and on all remittances in advance of orders. : 

2. Explicit directions as to quality and prices of goods to be 
purchased, and for marking and shipping them, must be given. 
The Agency will be responsible for faithfulness in obeying such 
instructions ; but after goods are shipped in good order, all risks 
of loss or damage in transportation will remain upon the buyer. ~ 

As to the rates of commission, no fixed rule can be given.— 
They will vary for the various kinds of goods and according to 
the quantities ordered. In some cases we can fill orders at cur- 
rent city rates, without charging any commission, getting our 
pay from the sellers by discounts. In some cases we can even 
give the buyer the benefit of part of such discounts. In other 
cases, especially of staples that admit of little or no discounts, 
we shall have to charge commissions, varying from one to five 


per cent. We can only say, our rule shall be to reduce prices 
and save money for our customers. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. oct. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FartH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tur Oneripa Community; A Familiar Exposition of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation witha Visitor. Price 25 cts 

Tue Traprer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. oct. Price 75 cts. 








The above works are for sale at this office. 


